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TECHNICAL RAW MATERIALS.

parts of cells or, more exactly, bladder-shaped excrescences on which,
owing to their enormous development, the place of origin is often no longer
visible. Tyloses may be produced at will by wounding branches.1

We will now consider the distribution of the vessels in cross-sections
and the significance of this distribution as a means of identifying woods.
Vessels as seen in cross-section are known in common parlance as pores.
Two distinct classes of woods are formed by differences in the arrangement

FIG. 135.

FIG. 135.    Tyloses and Their Development.    (REESS.)

Longitudinal section through the same wood as shown in Fig. 134. Tyloses have grown
from the wood parenchyma through each pit into the vessel; the youngest above, those in
the middle detached.

FIG. 136.    Tyloses and Their Development.    X35O.    (REESS.)

Cross-section of vessel of Cucurbita, with young tyloses a and /? growing from the wood
parenchyma into the vessel.

of these pores. In ring-porous woods numerous, usually closely crowded,
vessels form a continuous ring of pores in the spring or early wood.
Examples of ring-porous woods are ash, elm, and oak (see Figs. 139,
141, and 142). Diffuse-porous woods include those in which the vessels
are more or less regularly distributed throughout the whole annual ring
and are quite uniform in size; beech and maple (Figs. 151 and 153)
are common examples. Various transitional and intermediate forms are
of frequent occurrence (e.g., Juglans, Carya). The illustrations of the
various forms are given in the analytical key on pp. 211-243. The vessels
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